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horses: “Any horse foaled after Jan. 1, 1965, 
with scars around the coronet or pastern, area 
(just above the hoof) is ineligible for compe- 
tition," Plus, “The use of any substance on 
the coronet or pastern area which is evident 
during show performance is prohibited . . 

For five years, since this newspaper and 
Sports Illustrated exposed the bloody busi- 
ness, the AHSAhas been passing noose-tight- 
ening rules and the cruelty continues. 

A MATTER FOR RHYME? 

^ At that time despite published photos of 
horses bleeding to the extent of staining the 
tanbark of show rings, the AHSA officers 
didn’t believe what they saw. The late Adrian 
Van Sinderen, then AHSA president, at the 
1960 convention whitewashed the cruelty 
with a 32-line poem in his report: 

“If you desire a saddle horse , 

A horse that’s sure to please 
Just buy yourself a walking horse. 

And ride along with ea&> 

But before the three-day meeting ended 
the AHSA took its initial haltiSe steps to 
curb the torture of the walking horSe^ Three 
months later at the Nashville (Tenn^TWH 
breeders’ annual dinner, Tennessee’s \iov. 
Buford Ellington told 500 owners and tn 
ers, “Either you stop messin’ with walking 
horse cruelty or I’ll chase every last one of’ 
you over the Great Srnokey Mountains.” 
Everybody smiled. 

A TYPICAL PENALTY 

Despite dozens of anti- cruelty rules in 
the AHSA book, the cruelty goes on. Here’s 
an example why: Three trainers were found 
guilty of showing bleeding horses at Kansas 
City’s American Royal Horse Show. So the 
AHSA directors suspended the three for three 
months until April 1 , 1966, during the winter 
time when the horsemen wouldn’t be showing 
anyway. That’s a penalty? 

In the walking horse, the longer and 
{higher the stride, the better the ride and 
performance. Instead of taking months to 
teach the animal and being content with its 
best, the trainers apply a burning mercury 
ointment above the hooves. Soon the flesh 
is blistered. 

On top of the hooves go upside-down 
Cups of rubber called boots and inside the 
boots on top of the blisters are tacks. As 
the boots and tacks rub the flesh rawer, the 
horse, to relieve the pain, barely touches 
the front feet to the ground. To keep his 
balance he increases the back stride. That’s 
the way some show ribbons are won. 

THE NEWEST DODGE 

The latest trick is deliberately to drive a 
nail, in shoeing, into the horse’s foot. That 
accomplishes the same result as the burning 
ointment and tacks. And there’s no rule in 
the AHSA book about a nail in the foot. 

Statement by Mr. H. M. Oleh, Representing 
the American Humane Association and 
the Chattanooga, Tenn,, Humane Educa- 
tional Society 

(At the national celebration of the walking 
horse, Shelby ville, Tenn,, Sept. 4, 1965) 

I arrived at the horse show on Friday 
night, August 28, 1965. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1965 

My first experience was seeing a sore mare. 
She was very stiff and sore and could barely 
walk. 

I saw the blacksmith applying some chem- 
ical to a horse’s hoof. The horse reacted 
violently to the pain. When the owner saw 
my identification, he took the horse and 
rode off. I could not follow and could not 
get the identity of the owner. 

The horses were used constantly wearing 
heavy chains which tore their pasterns badly 
wearing the hair off— some were bleeding. 

WEDNESDAX, SEPTEMBER 1 

I saw a man cut a walking horse’s foot 
at the cornet band with a razor blade, and 


rub salt in the wound. I asked him what he 
did that for, he did not answer and when he 
saw my identification, he rode rapidly away. 

Every night at the horse show, the horses 
were shown stiff and sore. After working and 
getting warmed up, they did not show so 
much stiffness. However, after standing, they 
moved sore after being judged. This seems to 
be routine. 

In one class one of the exhibitors who had 
not been pinned, or tied, was angry and he 
jumped the gate (about 2 feet) out of the 
ring without getting permission to leave and 
without waiting for the gate to be opened. 
A policeman told me that when the rider got 
outside, he hit the horse in the head in 
anger. 

H. M. Oleh, 

Humane Agent , Humane Educational 
Society of Chattanooga , Tenn . 
(Representing the American Humane 
Association) . 

Statement by Pearl Twyne, Humane Of- 
ficer of the Virginia Federation of Hu- 
mane Societies 

I arrived at the horse show on Thursday/ 
September 2, 1965. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, ABOUT NOON j 

The first thing I saw was a blaclyrnare, 
^ater identified as the same one seei/by Mr. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 2 

C/ass 41 — No. 625, Ebony’s Image — received > 
th£ f first ribbon. In my opinion the horse was 
very sore. I was sitting in the reserve section 
of the stadium and Mr. Oler was standing 
at the entrance. We both marked our indi- 
vidual programs, and we agreed (separately) 
that this yearling was very sore. We both 
thought that the entries in the class (Cham- 
pionship Walking Yearling) had been sored. 
We were unable to get the services of any 
veterinarian in Hie State of Tennessee to 
work with us, and did not have a veterina- 
rian to confirm our opinions. 

Class 43. Owner -amateur, walking mares, 
any age. All horses were sore to varying de- 
grees. When the class was told to line up for 
judging, and were requested not to remove 
the boots until requested to do so, the grooms 
rushed in to brush the horses, and many of 
them threw dirt on the horses feet. I have 
seen this happen in many shows and it was 
done to hide the blood and chaffing. 

Mr. Oler and I both agreed that No. 137, 
Go Boy's Dream; No. 140, Lady Godiva; and 
No. 337, Go Boy’s Miss Nassau (one of the 
sorest in my opinion I have seen) were all 
sore. When No. 337 was pulled up, she al- 
most fell. After being cooled when she moved 
her hocks were bent under at an absurd 
angle and pointed outward. No. 943, Miss 
Sun Glo and No. 960, Shadows Golden Girl 
were very sore in my opinion and that of 
Mr. Oler’s. 


Class No. 45 walking geldings, 4 years old. 
and over. 

No. 1191, Sun’s Dark Demon was so sore 
and In danger of collapsing that a retired 
veterinarian sitting next to me remarked 
that the horse was either exhausted or overly 
sored and should have been removed from 
the class. But No. 1191 was kept in the class 
when the others (eliminated from competi- 
tion) were dismissecL/He was forced, to work 
excessively around the ring in his condition. 
He was placed sixth, and the people around 
me gasped as they' thought the horse would 
fall in the ring. / 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 

In the morning about 8 a.m. until 1 p.m., 
Mr. Oler aiid I walked around the grounds 
and I took both moving pictures and still 
shots in /color. We saw the same conditions 
of sore Walking horses being warmed up. 

Specifically, one of the cruelest acts I have 
seen /was done on the black mare that Mr. 
Oler and I had both seen earlier in the show. 

fe one that was so sore. She was being 
fragged into the blacksmith, inching her 
way. She was in such pain that when the 
blacksmith’s helpers was trying to remove her 
fore shoes, she closed her eyes, breathed hard, 
tucked her hind feet far in front of her, 
moaned and tried to lie down. She was cross 
tied and her trainer and/or her owner, 
jerked her and yelled at her. She stood 
swaying, breathing hard. They started to cut 
her feet, and I have never seen a horse with 
its feet cut so deep or the frog cut as this 
mare. They were down in the quick. A woman 
standing next to me had tears on her checks 
and she said “How can they do this?” She 
walked away. That mare was kept tied there 
from 3 to 4 hours. I walked away and came 
back several times. I could not bear to see 
them cutting her sore feet so deeply. 

Mr. Oler came back after I left and he saw 
one blacksmith (or his helper) take up an 
electric torch, ground it on the mare’s shoe 
(off side) . A twitch had been put on her lip, 
and they burned her foot. They poured 
water on the foot and it steamed. Then 
they plunged the foot into a bucket of water. 
The owner and/or trainer held the mare’s 
head throughout this torture. When the mare 
was led back to her stable, No. 21 in barn 
52, Mr. Oler followed and when the mare 
had to be led down an incline to the stable, 
she could not walk but slid down trying to 
protect her forefeet. Later I saw her being 
worked in a ring with a young woman on 
her. I took moving pictures of her being rid- 
den. When the woman saw me taking the 
pictures, she saluted me and left the ring. 

r e could not find her, the mare, or the 
trainer afterward. Many people standing 
around in groups were commenting on the 
pitmil condition of this mare. She gave a 
beautiful performance of a show walking 
horse,\fiowing barely touching the ground 
with h^r forefeet. 

\\merican Horse Protection 
\ Association, Inc., 

Arlington, Va., February 6 , 1967. 
Senator Joset^c D. Tydings, 

Senate Office H\iilding , 

Washington , D.C. 

Dear Senator Tydings: In the 89th Con- 
gress, you introduced Senate Bill No. 3338 
which would make it unlawful for any per- 
son to transport or ship in interstate com- 
merce any horse whose feet and legs have 
been made sore for the purpose of affecting 
or altering the natural 'gait through pain for 
competitive purposes. S. 3338 was referred to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture for con- 
sideration. That Department gave an un- 
favorable report, and following a request 
from your office, the U.SV Department of 
Agriculture reconsidered its position. It sent 
veterinarians to visit the big and important 
horse shows to see whether such legislation 
was necessary. At the suggestion of your of- 
fice I kept in touch with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to give them information 
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which would help them in their research. I 
think that Department has now reversed its 
position and feels that Federal legislation is 
necessary. 

Tlie American Horse Shows Association has 
adopted a rule for recognized shows that any 
horse foaled after January 1, 1965, with scars 
around the coronet or pastern area will be 
ineligible for competition. This rule has not 
stopped the cruelty as I have attended shows 
and have seen walking horses moving in 
severe pain. The trainers are more subtle, 
they are now driving nails in the feet, put- 
ting wedges in the frog of the foot, or in- 
jecting irritants in the sole near the heels. 
This is then covered with a pad, and the 
artificial foot placed over tliat. The horse 
often carries at least 6- pounds of weight on 
each fore foot. 

Enclosed is material which covers the shows 
through 1966, the 1967 show season has not 
started. The State of California, Kentucky, 
and others use public money to finance State 
Fairs and horse shows. I wrote to the State 
Veterinarian, and he wrote me that his office 
requires that each Walking horse entered in 
these State financed shows, must permit 
manual examination of the walking horse’s 
feet. In spite of this some arc: shown in pain. 
He says that if they cannot stop this, they 
will not finance this class. A copy of his letter 
Is enclosed for your information. 

You are known for your liberal views and 
for championing the underdog. These horses 
are badly ill-treated, and we respectfully urge 
you to reintroduce your bill in the 90th Con-; 
gress. We will all work with you and do all 
in our power to get passage of the bill. 

Hopefully, 

Sincerely yours. 

Pearl Twyne, 

President. 

State op California, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, November 2, 1966. 
Mrs. Paul M. Twyne, 

President, Humane Societies, Inc., 

Arlington, Va. 

Dear Mrs. Twyne: California has no law 
specifically pertaining to mistreatment of 
horses. However, the rules of the Division of 
Fairs and Expositions provide that Walking 
Horses must be examined by the judge or 
veterinerian and it is our policy to disqualify 
any horse found to be sore. 

The California Professional Horsemen’s 
Association and other horsemen’s groups 
have been very cooperative in helping to en- 
force our rules and we have gone so far as to 
inform them, as well as the American Horse 
Shows Association, that unless the use of 
irritants ceases, we will remove Walking 
Horse performance classes from our Master 
Premium List. This would have the effect 
of barring this breed from the 51 shows 
presently sponsored by the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

I agree that this is a national problem 
and we would certainly look with favor on 
any legislation which would be as severe 
as our rules or even more severe. 

It seems that we are making good progress 
in this matter, but we still do have offenders 
in spite of our rather extensive program and 
would, of course, welcome any help we can 
get. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas E. Aair, 

Chief, Division of Fairs and Exposi- 
tions. 


Senate Bill 93 — State of Wisconsin 
An act to create 947.12 of the statutes, relat- 
ing to cruelty to walking horses and pre- 
vention thereof and providing penalties 

analysis by the legislative reference 

BUREAU 

(The bill prohibits training, showing or 
exhibiting any horse whose legs or hoofs 
have been made sore and impose a penalty 
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for a violation. It also prescribes how a viola- 
tlon can be proved. 

(The steward, manager or other person in 
charge of a horse show must have a state 
veterinarian present to examine the horses 
for a violation of the law and requires that 
violations be reported to the district attorney. 

A penalty is also imposed for a violation of 
these requirements.) 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, rep- 
resented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: 

947.12 of the statutes is created to read: 

“947.12 Cruelty to walking horses; preven- 
tion thereof. 

“(1) (a) Whoever trains, shows or exhibits 
or causes to be trained, shown or exhibited 
any horse whose legs or hoofs are sore and 
have been made so for the purpose of affect- 
ing or altering the natural gait of the horse 
may be fined not less than $50 nor more than 
$500 or imprisoned not more than 6 months 
or both. 

“(b) No walking horse shall be permitted 
to compete or be exhibited in any show, fair 
or exhibition for profit or pleasure, if said 
horse’s front legs or hoofs show any evidence 
of any of the following: 

“1. That chains were used on or applied 
to the horse to break its skin surface: 

“2. That a blistering agent designed to and 
capable of making the horse's feet or hoofs 
sore was applied internally or externally to 
the horse; 

“3. That burns, cuts or lacerations de- 
signed to and capable of making the horse’s 
feet or hoofs sore were inflicted on the horse; 

“4. That a chemical agent, tack, hail or 
wedge, designed to and capable of making 
the horse’s feet or hoofs sore, was applied to 
the horse; or 

“5. Tli at any other method or device de- 
signed to and capable of making the horse’s 
feet or hoofs sore was used oh or applied to 
the horse. 

“(2) (a) The steward, manager or other 
person in charge of every horse show, fair 
or exhibition where walking horses are shown 
or exhibited shall have a state veterinarian 
present thereat whose duty it is to examine 
the legs and hoofs of every walking horse 
before it enters the show ring to determine 
any violation of sub. (1) . At the time of the 
examination the hoofs of the horse must be 
free of any covering whatsoever, so the entire 
hoof is open for inspection. The veterinarian 
shall be present in the show ring With the 
judge at the time said judge in accordance 
with the rules of judging walking horses 
examines and inspects the front legs and 
hoofs of the horses before making his awards 
and he shall assist the judge in the examina- 
tion of each entry. If the examination dis- 
closes evidence of a violation Of sub. (1) It 
is the duty of the steward, manager or other 
person in charge of the show, fair or exhibi- 
tion to immediately disqualify the horse 
from further competition and in such case 
the state veterinarian and the steward, man- 
ager or other person in charge of the show, 
fair or exhibition shall immediately notify 
the district attorney of the county wherein 
the show, fair or exhibition is held of the 
facts, and supply him with the name of the 
horse, the name of the owner, the name of 
the trainer ^or handler and the name of the 
rider or exhibitor of the horse. 

“(b) ‘Walking horse’ as used in this sub- 
section means and Includes the breed of 
horse known as a Tennessee walking horse. 

“(c) Any person violating this subsection 
may be fined not less than $25 nor more than 
$ 100 . 

“(3) The director of the department of 
agriculture is charged with administering 
this section. He should direct the state veter- 
inarian to make such inspections and exam- 
inations as he deems necessary to determine 
violations of this section and in particular 
shall direct the state veterinarian to be pres- 
ent at all horse, shows where walking horses 
are shown.” 


c 

Tt>F 



111 , 1967 


AMENDMENT ~T>F EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK ACT TO PROHIBIT CERTAIN 
EXTENSIONS OP CREDIT INIMICAL 
TO THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duced today for myself and Mr. Hickiin- 
looper a bill which will tighten the re- 
strictions on the operations of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, so as to prevent the 
use of credits extended by that bank for 
the purchase of U.S. materials which 
might ultimately result in strategic be: re- 
fits to unfriendly Communist countries. 

This bill is the outgrowth of efforts by 
the Export-Import Bank to approve a 
credit extension to a f nendly country for 
purchase of U.S. automobile tooling ma- 
chinery, which in turn would be tran- 
shipped to Russia for the purpose of in- 
creasing automobile production in Rus- 
sia. 

I am quite sure all Senators are aware 
of the proposed credit extension to In- 
stitute Mobiliare Italiano, which in turn 
would make purchases of automobile ma- 
chine tools in this country. These tools 
would be destined for use in completing a 
Fiat automobile plant in Russia. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to at 
this time argue the merits or demeri ts of 
the proposed IMI-Fiat credit. There is 
much more to this proposal than a mere 
$56 million worth of automobile machine 
tools 1/0 make more wheels available to 
Russia. 

There is the precedent by which every 
Communist country in the world can 
obtain the benefits of Export-Import 
Bank credits, and U.S. manufacturing 
superiority, by inducing a non-Commu- 
nist friend of ours to make application 
for Export-Import Bank credit for the 
specific purpose of buying U.S. products 
for transshipment to our friend’s Com- 
munist friend. 

The intent of the original Export-Im- 
port Bank Act was to assist in the ex- 
pansion of U.S. exports and at the same 
time promote Russian development un- 
der the Communists, but when the Rus- 
sians failed to keep their word cn the 
payment of Russia's debts to the United 
States the Bank black-balled the Com- 
munists and they have not since been 
eligible for Export-Import Bank credits. 

Not long ago, we saw the culmination 
of a deal by which Russia obtained wheat 
from this country with Export-Import 
Bank guarantees of payment to the 
U.S. wheat sellers, which was just an- 
other way of giving Russia the benefits 
but not the credit. 

Now, we are about to see the creation 
of a new policy by which Russia and 
other Communists will get the benefits 
of the Export-Import Bank and U.S. 
manufacturing quality and ingenuity 
simply by hiding behind our friends who 
have been building good records with the 
Export-Import Bank. 

When the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee conducted hearings re- 
cently on the proposed IMI-Fiat deal, 
administration witnesses supported the 
proposal. They used numerous argu- 
ments, including the classic that “if 
they do not get the machinery from us 
they will buy it elsewhere.” 

This, Mr. President, leads to the ques- 
tion: “If such a position makes sense 
then why not make the sale of the ma- 
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vhlne tools direct to Russia? Why are 
.we saying we are not making Export- 
Import Bank credits available to Russia 
and at the same time the bank’s line 
of credit and U.S. machine tools avail- 
able to Italy which in turn makes them 
available to Russia? 

This is an excellent example of a truth 
gap in our foreign policy. 

I wonder what the administration’s 
foreign policy position would be if our 
friend, Mexico, with an Eximbank 
^credit at least as good as IMI, would 
make application for a line of credit to 
buy automobile machine tools from the 
United States for the purpose of tran- 
shipment to Cuba? 

The bill I introduce today would not 
only prohibit a line of Eximbank 
credit to Communist countries, but it 
also would prohibit the use pf Exim- 
bank credit by non-Communist coun- 
tries for purchase of U.S. material to be 
transshipped for use in Russia. 

There is the exception in this bill, Mr. 
President, whereby the President of the 
United States could approve either a line 
of credit to a Communist country, or the 
benefits derived from a line of credit 
made to a non-Communist country by 
the Eximbank, whenever the President 
determines that such approval would be 
in the national interest. He would be 
required, as he now is under the Foreign 
Assistance and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, to report such determina- 
tion to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives within 30 days after said 
determination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1766) to amend the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act of 1945 to prohibit 
certain extensions of credit inimical to 
the national interest, introduced by Mr. 
Tower (for himself and Mr. Hicken- 
looper) , was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 109(e) 
OF THE FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1949 

Mr, McCLELLAN. I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 109(e) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, which would discontinue the 
specific statutory requirement that the 
Comptroller General make an annual 
audit of the general supply fund. 

This bill is introduced at the request 
of the Comptroller General who reported 
that when the 1949 act was approved, the 
Federal departments and agencies were 
required to transmit their vouchers to 
the General Accounting Office for audit 
and settlement of the disbursing of- 
ficers accounts, Subsequently, Congress 
enacted the Budget and Accounting 
Procedures Act of 1950 and other laws 
which gave the General Accounting 
Office wide latitude, in determining the 
type .and scope of its audits of agency 
accounts and records. The Comptroller 
Qeneral further reported that in the 17 
years since the general supply fund was 


established, the General Services Ad- 
ministration has strengthened its finan- 
cial management program by first, in- 
stallation . of an accounting system ap- 
proved by the General Accounting Office, 
second, adoption of an automatic data 
. processing system with built-in controls 
and programed reporting features, and 
third, the use of internal audit and on- 
site audit of appropriations and funds 
under its control. 

As a result of the changes in law and 
procedures since 1949, the Comptroller 
General contends that the audit required 
by section 109 of the Property Act is not 
needed and that ample authority exists 
under the broad general authority of the 
1921 and 1950 acts to audit and review 
the operations of the fund, as follows: 

There is no doubt but that the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67) and 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U.S.C. 53) provide ample authority for this 
Office to review the General Supply Fund 
when determined necessary or when re- 
quested to do so by any Committee of the 
Congress, whether they are examinations of 
financial statements or otherwise. In the ab- 
sence of the specific audit requirement of the 
1949 act, we would have the same freedom 
of choice under the broad general audit au- 
thority given to us under the 1950 and 1921 
acts in selecting period and scope of finan- 
cial reviews that we have In other areas in 
USA, and in other agencies in general. 

The enactment of this bill will permit 
the General Accounting Office to ex- 
amine the financial statements, records, 
procedures, and audit of the supply fund 
when required on a test or sample basis, 
rather than in detail at the end of each 
fiscal year. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent that a letter ad- 
dressed to the President of the Senate, 
dated January 31, 1967, which contains 
additional justification and background 
on this bill, be printed in the Record, 
and made a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the Record. 

The bill (S. 1767) to amend section 
109(e) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, intro- 
duced by Mr. McClellan, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The letter presented by Mr. McClellan 
is as follows : 

Comptroller General 

of the United States, 
Washington , D.C., January 31, 1967 . 
Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 

President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. President: In accordance with 
the congressional mandate set out in section 
312 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 
approved June 10, 1921, ch. 18, 42 Stat. 25,’ 

31 U.S.C. 53, that the Comptroller General 
shall make recommendations to the Con- 
gress “* * * looking to greater economy and 
efficiency in public expenditures” and in or- 
der to provide flexibility in the program- 
ming of our audits thus permitting more 
effective use of our manpower, we wish to 
present for the consideration of Congress a 
legislative proposal to discontinue the spe- 
cific statutory requirement that the Comp- 
troller Gneral shall make an annual audit 
of the General Supply Fund. 

The General Supply Fund, as established 


under section 109 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, ap- 
proved June 30, 1949, ch. 288, 63 Stat/ 382, 
as amended, 5 U.S.C. 630g, was intended to 
finance (1) the centralized procurement of 
supplies, equipment, and nonpersonal serv- 
ices for the use of Federal agencies and (2) 
the repair, rehabilitation, and conversion of 
personal property. The act of September 1, 
1954, ch. 1211, 68 Stat. 1126, 40 U.S.C. 491(d), 
made the General Supply Fund available also 
for financing the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and operation of interagency motor 
pool systems. Payments by requisitioning 
agencies are at prices fixed by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services at levels which will 
recover, so far as practicable, all elements of 
cost except certain operating and adminis- 
trative costs of the supply operation financed 
by annual appropriations. 

The present requirement for making an 
annual audit of the General Supply Fund 
and submitting an annual report to the 
Congress is contained in section 109(e) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, 5 U.S.C. 630g(e), which 
provides : 

“The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall make an annual audit of the 
General Supply Fund as of June 30, and there 
shall be covered into the United States 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts any sur- 
plus found therein, all assets, liabilities, and 
prior losses considered, above the amounts 
transferred or appropriated to establish and 
maintain said fund, and the Comptroller 
General shall report to the Congress an- 
nually the results of the audit, together with 
such recommendations as he may have re- 
garding the status and operations of the 
fund.” 

This 1949 audit requirement was derived, 
with some modification, from a similar re- 
quirement in the act of February 27, 1929, 
ch. 354, 45 Stat. 1342, which originally es- 
tablished a predecessor general supply fund 
in the Treasury Department. Our audit ac- 
tivities in 1929 were restricted generally to 
a centralized audit of vouchers transmitted 
by each agency to our Office for audit and 
settlement of the disbursing officers’ ac- 
counts and did not necessarily include audits 
or reviews of financial statements nor veri- 
fication of the amount of surplus or deficit. 
We therefore recommended the inclusion of 
specific audit authority in the legislation 
creating the General Supply Fund. 

Nine reports have been issued to the Con- 
gress pursuant to the 1949 act. Each report 
includes an opinion as to the fairness of the 
financial statements. The earlier reports 
(through the report covering our audit of fis- 
cal year 1959), contain findings beyond ac- 
counting or financial matters but starting 
with the report on our audit for fiscal year 
1960, the reports have tended to be limited 
to the reporting of financial data and ex- 
pressions of opinions on the financial state- 
ments, together with a summary of findings 
reported to the Administrator, General Serv- 
ices Administration. Our most recent audit 
of the General Supply Fund under the 1949 
act was limited to examination of the finan- 
cial statements for the purpose of rendering 
an opinion as to their fairness. The audit 
consisted of an examination of the financial 
statements of the General Supply Fund for 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1962, and our re- 
port thereon was submitted to Congress on 
April 9, 1963. Since then, we have not made 
an examination of the financial statements 
of the Fund. 

We are convinced that there is no necessity 
today for a separate annual audit of the 
General Supply Fund or its financial state- 
ments. We have stated in our last eight audit 
reports to the Congress covering the fiscal 
years 1954 through 1962, that the financial 
statements prepared by the General Services 
Administration (GSA) for the fund, with 
only a few minor qualifications, presented 
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fairly the financial position of the General 
Supply Fund and the results of its operations. 

In the 17 years since its creation in 1940, GSA 
has developed much^. strength in. its financial 
management program. GSA now has an ac- 
counting system that was approved by our 
Office on June 30, 1965. It also has an auto- 
matic data processing system with built-in 
controls and various edit routines and pro- 
grammed reporting features, and other in- 
ternal controls. In addition GSA has a seg- 
regation of duties in an effective accounting 
organization and an internal audit group. 
This, together with the safeguards offered 
through our other audit work hereinafter 
discussed, leads us to believe that the Con- 
gress can rely on the fairness of GSA s 
stewardship reporting under the General 
Supply Fund without having recourse to full- 
scale audits of financial statements as here- 
tofore carried out by the General Accounting 

Office. , - 

We also believe that our continuing on site 
audits of operations in GSA today adequate- 
ly serve the purpose of the specific 1949 re- 
quirement for an annual audit of the General 
Supply Fund. The year following the enact- 
ment of the 1949 act, the Congress enacted 
the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950, 
approved September .12, 1950, ch. 946, 64 Stat. 
834, 31 U.S.C. 67, granting the General Ac- 
counting Office wide latitude in determining 
the type and scope of its audits of agencies 
in general. Under this authority the General 
Accounting Office, starting about 1957, has 
examined into many aspects of the activities 
of GSA financed through the General Supply 
Fund In carrying out its respsonsibility for 
providing an efficient and economical system 
for the procurement and supply of personal 
property for the use of executive agencies, 
GSA’s Federal Supply Service (FSS) (1) sells 
to Government agencies through GSA depots, 
or through direct delivery from vendors, cer- 
tain common -use items; and (2) operates a 
Government-wide interdepartmental pro- 
curement program under which certain com- 
monly used commercial- type supplies, equip- 
ment, and services are made available to 
Government agencies directly from the con- 
tractors. Some activities under the FSS 
procurement and supply program relate to 
the General Supply Fund exclusively while 
others do not involve the Fund. However, 
much of the FSS activity afff>cts both Fund 
and nonfund matters, and our reviews may 
also involve both. (Of all Federal Supply 
Service procurements, about 49 percent in- 
volve the General Supply Fund.) For ex- 
ample, our report on savings attainable 
through elimination of locks from desks af- 
fects desks procured for stores stock and 
ultimate issue to agencies arid at the same 
time affects desks ordered by using agencies 
for direct delivery from vendors. 

A list of our reviews made under the col- 
lective authority of the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67), and the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 
53) . involving the Fund directly or indirectly, 
and resulting in reports to the Congress is 
attached. 

There is no doubt but that the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67) and 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U.S.C. 53) provide ample authority for this 
Office to review the General Supply Fund 
when determined necessary or when re- 
quested to do so by any Committee of the 
Congress, whether they are examinations of 
financial statements or otherwise. In the 
absence of the specific audit requirement of 
the *1949 act, we would have the same free- 
dom of choice under the broad general audit 
authority given to us under the 1950 and 
1921 acts in selecting period and scope of 
financial reviews that we have in other areas 
in GSA, and in other agencies in general. 
This flexibility permits us to use our man- 
power more effectively. 


We therefore strongly recommend that 
section 109(e) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 be 
amended to read as follows : 

“(e) As of June 30 of each fiscal year, 
lihere shall be covered into the United States 
treasury as miscellaneous receipts any sur- 
plus in the General Supply Fund, all assets, 
liabilities, and prior losses considered, above 
the amounts transferred or appropriated to 
Establish and maintain said fund.” 

1 In fulfillment of our responsibilities under 
the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 
(31 U.S.C. 67) and as complementary ad- 
juncts to our overall work programs pre- 
viously described, we will continue to re- 
view and evaluate selected aspects of GSA’s 
financial management procedures such as 
the continuing effectiveness of the account- 
ing system, adequacy of internal audit work, 
£md effectiveness of controls over cash, in- 
ventories, motor vehicles, and other pro- 
perty. In addition, to carry out our audit 
responsibility to settle accounts of account- 
able officers, each year we will make ex- 
aminations, on a test basis, of all types of 
transactions conducted by GSA including 
those conducted under the General Supply 
Fund. Also, we will assure ourselves, as the 
1949 act now contemplates, that the annual 
surplus, if any, of the General Supply Fund 
is covered into the United States Treasury. 

This legislative proposal is also being made 
by letter of today to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 

Elmer B. Staats, 

Comptroller General 

of the United States. 

Reviews Made by GAO Which Involve the 
General Supply Fund 

Procurement, storage, and delivery of fuel 
oil (report issued to the Congress, October 
6, 1959, B-133235) 

Procurement and storage of general-use 
hand tools by GSA for the Air Force (report 
issued to the Congress, February 13, 1962, 
B-146704) 

Planning by GSA for automatic data proc- 
essing equipment installed at its Washing- 
ton Regional Office principally for Federal 
Supply Service stores operations (report is- 
sued to the Congress, August 20, 1962, B- 
146744) 

Automatic data processing activities at se- 
lected regional offices, for the Federal Supply 
Service stores operation (report issued to the 
Congress, November 2, 1962, B— 146732) 

Utilization of excess personal property and 
disposal of surplus personal property (report 
issued to the Congress, November 30, 1962, 
B-146755) 

Use of the direct-delivery method of sup- 
plying stores Items by the Federal Supply 
Service (report issued to the Congress, Au- 
gust 20, 1963, B-114807) 

Brand name procurements of personal 
property for stocking in GSA supply depots 
and self-service stores and subsequent is- 
sued to Federal agencies (report issued to the 
Congress, June 1, 1964, B-114807) 

GSA requirement that general office desks 
bought by Federal agencies be equipped with 
locks (report issued to the Congress, October 
22, 1965, B-114807) 

GSA policy for multiple-award system of 
contracting (report issued to the Congress, 
April 12, 1966, B-114807) 

The following reviews involving the Fund 
are currently in process under the collective 
authority of the 1950 and 1921 Acts: 

Self-Service Store Operations — concentrat- 
ing on slow moving items and overstocking 
of inventories 

Items included in GSA supply system which 
had low or nonexistent demand and which 
were readily available from commercial 
sources 


Follow-up review on unnecessary depot ar.d 
transportation cost of supply items 

Uneconomical and unnecessary items car- 
ried in the GSA supply system 

Problems related to transfer of hand tool 
management from DOD to GSA 

AN ADEQUATE COINAGE SUPPLY 
FOR AMERICA 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in 1965, 
a serious coin shortage jifflicted the econ- 
omy of the United States. In that year, 

I introduced legislation to revitalize the 
historic mint at San Francisco to help 
meet the coinage needs of the Nation. 
The 89th Congress authorized a limited 
operation at San Francisco with the 
following words: 

The business of the United States assay 
office in San Francisco shEdl be in all respects 
similar to that of the assay office of New 
York except that until the Secretary of the 
Treasury determines that the mints of the 
United States are adequate for the produc- 
tion of coins, its facilities may be used for 
the production of coins. 

The San Francisco operation has 
proven invaluable, not only in relieving 
the serious national shortage of the time, 
but in maintaining an adequate supply 
of coins for America today. In a recent 
address, the Honorable; Eva Adams, Di- 
rector of the Mint, favorably commented 
on the assistance from San Francisco: 

All of the extra effort undertaken to 
achieve record production levels at the Phila- 
delphia and. Denver Mints, plus good assist- 
ance from the San Francisco Assay Office, has 
let us develop ample coin inventories for all 
denominations but half dollars. 

There is an important lesson to be 
learned from the recent emergency ef- 
forts required to replenish the national 
coinage drain. We must not allow our 
economy to be threatened by similar 
shortages in the future. It is the respon- 
sibility of both the Treasury Department 
and the Congress to plan for future needs 
and to take any step possible to insure a 
constant and continuing supply of coins 
for all America. 

Nowhere is there a greater need for 
such a continuing coinage supply than 
in the States of the Far West. It Is a 
well known fact that my State of Cali- 
fornia is experiencing a fantastic popu- 
lation explosion. Trade, both national 
and international, is rapidly expanding 
on the Pacific coast. Business develop- 
ment is keeping pace with the population 
growth. The dollar volume of sales in bhis 
area is rising far ahead of the rest of 
the Nation. 

In order to meet the needs of more 
and more people buying more and more 
goods, the San Francisco Federal Re- 
serve District has become the largest 
distributor of coins of all 12 districts. 
And yet, the present temporary opera- 
tion of the assay office at San Francisco 
is the only coin-producing facility in the 
Far West today. 

This was not always the case. Before 
its coin operations ceased and it was 
designated an assay office, the San Fran- 
cisco Mint had been one of the principal 
producers of coins in America. Ever since 
the gold rush days, the mint supplied 
the coinage needs of the west coast. But 
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S, 1124, onjfche other hand, is a call for 
action with the entire project vested in a 
single federal agency. The IAFF, IAFC and 
IFAI are wording together to see if these 
two proposals can be married into useful 
legislation. We welcome and encourage sup- 
port of other fire organizations and individ- 
uals interested in reaching an acceptable 
solution. 

Wingspread is now history. Hopefully, 
however, it will not be placed on the shelf 
to accumulate dust. The Wingspread Com- 
mittee had absolutely no thought or desire 
to set itself up as some super body to chart 
the future course of the fire service. 

The sole objective of this group was to 
provide some starting point for discussion. 

If this objective has been accomplished, 
then the fire service will have a focal point 
from which we cal* truly begin— a design 
for progress. 

\ 

- the 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SEABEES 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in recogni- 
tion of the 1967 Seabee’ silver 25th an- 
niversary, Gov. Buford Ellington, of the 
State of Tennessee, recently proclaimed 
Seabee Pay in Tennessee. \ 

I ask unanimous consent \o have the 
text of the proclamation entered in the 
Record, at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
clamation was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 1 

Proclamation by the Governor, Sta 1 
Tennessee 

Whereas, Early in 1942, at a time wh™ 
the future security and life of our Republic 
were in critical danger, the United States 
Navy Civil Engineer Corps formed its now 
famous. Construction k Battalions — officially 
designated and popularly known as Seabees. 

Whereas, Throughout the long months of 
World War II nearly a quarter of a million 
Seabees worked night and day to provide 
roadways, airstrips, and shore installations 
which enabled the armed might of our na- 
tion and its allies to prevail over the tre- 
mendous force of our enemies. In the Korean 
action as well, Seabees were actively engaged 
in amphibious landings and were important 
in helping stem the tide of Communist ag- 
gression in, that part of the world. 

Whereas, Today, wherever the interests of 
our nation require, the knowledge and ability 
of the Navy’s Seabees are being used for the 
protection of the American people. Backing 
up those on full time active duty is a 
.strong and vitally energetic Naval Seabee 
Reserve of construction men, trained and 
ready for future service to their country at 
any time the need arises. 

Whereas, On this the 25th anniversary of 
their formation, it is fitting that we pay 
tribute to the gallantry and accomplish- 
ments of the Navy Seabees. 

Now, therefore, I, Buford Ellington, Gover 
nor of the State of Tennessee, do here 
proclaim March 5, 1967 as Seabee Day /n 
the State of Tennessee, and call the atten- 
tion of our citizens to the proud recor £ of 
the Navy’s Seabees. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seay of the 
State of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville, 
this 17th day of February, 1967, J 
Buford Ellington, 

Gpvernor. 


FAYETTE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
OF LA GRANGE, TEX., ADOPTS 
RESOLUTION OF SUPPORT FOR 
RURAL ELECTRIC BANK 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in recognition of the growing need for 
supplemental financing of the rural 
electrification program, the Fayette 
Electric Cooperative of La Grange, Tex., 
on April 26 unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution in support of present measures 
now before the Congress to provide for 
a rural electric bank. That proposal is 
now before the Senate in the bill S. 696 
introduced by Mr. Cooper, of Kentucky! 
of which I am a cosponsor. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be inserted at this point in the 
Record. j 

There being no objection, the iesom- 
tion was ordered to be printed inythe 
Record, as follows: 
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electric credit system as embodied in the 
above described pending legislation as a 
means of providing capital for the future 
need of the rural electric and telephone pro- 
grams; and that we emphasize the great 
necessity for such legislation to be passed in 
this session of Congress. 

“Be it further resolved that we urge the 
Congress to mak/available to REA sufficient 
loan funds to provide for the growth require- 
ments of rura^/electric and telephone systems 
until such time as the rural electric credit 
system is /Established and is able to meet 
such requirements. 

“Be iVfurther resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to Congressmen J. j 
( Jak^f) Pickle and Abraham Kazen and to 
Senators Ralph Yarborough and John Tower.” 
Respectfully submitted. 

C. M. Janda, Secretary . 

IS SEDITION NOW RESPECTABLE? 


Attest; 


Joe C. 

Secretar 


?ARR, 

of State. 


Fayette Electric Co-operative, Inl., 

La Grange , Tex., May & 1967. 
Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough, 7 
U.S. Senate , 

Washington , D.C, 

Dear Senator Yarborough : /As Secretary 
of the Fayette Electric Coopdfative, Inc., I 
take pleasure in forwarding Jto you the fol- 
lowing copy of a resolution unanimously 
adopted at the recent aiylual membership 
meeting of the Cooperative In La Grange. 
Permit me to 1 say, personally, that your sup- 
port of our program is steeply appreciated by 
all the members of our Cooperative. 

Upon being informed of the necessity for 
supplemental financmig for the rural electric 
and rural telephon/ loan programs in order 
to Provide for sufficient growth capital in the 
^future, the following resolution was unani- 
moxisly adopted/April 26, 1967, by the 599 
members of the/ Cooperative who were regis- 
tered, present/ and voting at the annual 
meeting: * 

I recent years, the amounts of 
udgeted and authorized by 
not kept up with the growing 
f rural electric and telephone 
ovide adequate and reliable 
Lr members; and 
ie loan fund shortage has 
cal buildup of applications 
an immediate problem affect- 
ttospects of rural electric and 
is to build additional 
? Up the rising electric power 
leed^ of their consumers and 

ost rVal electric and tele- 
ire stilhnot financially strong 
meeting the program area 
:ments, either to operate suc- 
Wimvut the present REA 35-year 
'loans or to go individually to the private 
money market for the capital, they need; and 
“Whereas, legislation is now' pending in the 
United States Congress in the form of the 
Poage Bill (H.R. 1400) for establishing a 
rural electric credit system which we feel is 
equitable and fair to rural electric and rural 
telephone systems and to all other parties 
concerned; and 

“Whereas, it is desirable that legislation 
providing for supplemental financing for the 
rural electric and telephone program be en- 
acted at the earliest possible date; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the mem- 
bers of the Fayette Electric Cooperative, Inc 
in Annual Meeting assembled that we hereby 
request of the Members of Congress their 
strong and unwaivering support for the rural 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial entitled “Is 
Sedition Now Respectable?” published in 
the Richmond, Va., Times -Dispatch of 
May 11, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Is Sedition Now Respectable? 

Just where does one draw the line these 
days between free speech and sedition? The 
U.S. Supreme Court gives little comfort to 
those who are disturbed. 

Open advocacy of sedition seems to be 
quite all right, under the court’s latest de- 
cisions. Sedition is defined, in Webster as “an 
insurrection against constituted authority,” 
or “conduct consisting of speaking, writing 
or acting against an established government 
or seeking to overthrow it by unlawful 
means.” 

Latest development in this connection is 
the public declaration of a 29-year-old for- 
mer history teacher from Chicago’s Skid Row 
that he is “actively organizing sedition,” 
along with other members of what is now 
termed the “New Left.” 

This character, Gregory Calvert, and his 
associates regard the Communists as totally 
outmoded, and entirely too tame and docile 
We are working to build a guerrilla force in 
an urban environment,” he said cheerily the 
other day. J 

It isn’t surprising that this potential 
armed guerrilla, headed for the streets of 
Chicago or New York, is pleased with his 
prospects. Burning of American flags, flying 
of Viet Cong flags, tearing up of draft cards 
have all come to be tolerated by our authori- 
ties, thanks largely to the Supreme Court. 

Justice Michael A. Musmanno of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court said this week that 
flag-burnings constitute a threat to the na- 
tion’s security, and that those, responsible 
should be prosecuted ahead of persons 
charged with homicide and narcotics viola- 
tions. 

Justice Musmanno also said previously* 

When the highest court in the land says it 
is entirely proper in schools and colleges to 
advocate the overthrow of our government 
by force and violence, there will be disrespect 
for law, contempt for authority, and public 
display of aid and. support for our Commu- 
nist enemies. 

Just what the country is coming to is dif- 
ficult to determine, but it won’t be anything 
good, if this sort of doctrine continues to be 
— ated by the United States Supreme 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 
TRADE 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr 

May 4, Acting Secretary -- - 

Alexander B. Trowbridge addressed an 
East-West trade conference at Bowling 
Green State University. His factual ob- 
servations on the current growth of U.S. 
trade with Eastern Europe, his persua- 
sive arguments for further expanding 
that trade across a range of nonstrategic 
items, and his realistic appraisal of the 
technical problems which liberalization 
of our commercial policy might create, 
should contribute significantly to the 
discussion on East -West trade . 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete text of Acting Secretary Trow- 
bridge’s remarks be printed in the 
Record.. ^ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address by Acting Secretary of Commerce 
Alexander B. Trowbridge at East-West 
Trade Conference, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, May 
4, 1967 

Two years ago, soon after becoming a gov- 
ernment official, I made a short visit to 
Budapest to open the U.S. exhibition at the 
Budapest International Trade Fair. 

While there, I had an opportunity to tallc 
with some Hungarians. They lost no time 
in illustrating their type of self -directed 
humor which has gained some fame as one 
method of commentary on th<dr form of gov- 
ernment. Their jokes take the form of ques- 
tion and answer. “Why,” they ask, “hasn’t 
Switzerland become a socialist country . 
They answer, “Because it is too small it 
couldn’t afford it l” 

We here in the United States are not small. 
As we exert every effort to build a perma- 
nent peace, we are indeed too big to be able 
to afford automatic rejection of any potential 

avenue of peaceful engagement. 

“Trade,” Emerson wrote, “is a plant which 
grows wherever there is peace, as soon as 
there is peace, and as long as there is peace. 

United States policy is to cultivate this 
plant of progress and mutual benefit in the 
soil of peaceful engagement between the 
East and the West. __ , 

The Administration, as President Johnson' 
has stated clearly and often, favors the; 
equitable liberalization of two-way trade in 
peaceful goods with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. We have taken a number of 
steps In this direction. We have sought Con- 
gressional action to further open the way. 
And we have encouraged the commercial ac- 
tivists of the private sector to move ahead in 
this area, as indeed they are now doing. 

This broad approach is a central element 
in President Johnson's policy of building neW 
bridges of “ideas, education, culture, trade, 
technical cooperation, and mutual under- 
standing for world peace and prosperity.’ 
Peaceful trade can form one of the strongest 
and most durable of these bridges between 
East and West. 

And, particularly with the passage of time, 
this expanding trade can yield tangible!, 
meaningful material benefits on both the 
Eastern and Western ends of the bridge of 
commerce. 

In this context, distinguished gatherings 
such as this one can play a major part in 
catalyzing progress. I am therefore very glad 
to be with you today, not only in personal 
terms, but within this far more important 
international framework. 

The very fact that this meeting is bein£ 
held emphasizes a most important mutuail 
realization both in the East and the West: 
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Evolving conditions and evolving relation- 
ships in our complex, changing world de- 
mand that we be more flexible and forward 
looking— both in the East and in the West- 
in order to serve the peaceful and progressive 
future of all of our peoples. We know that 
to be hidebound and hypnotized by the divi- 
sions and antagonisms of former years is to 
Serve only the past. , 

Even as we meet here today, the first 
Industry- organized, government-approved 

United States trade mission is visiting East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union. We hope 
. that during its stay in Moscow— as well as in 
Warsaw, Bucharest, and Belgrade — the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce mission firm- 
ly plants its steps on the road to commercial 

^ And* in addition, a second agricultural and 
business trade mission from California is 
now preparing to leave for Moscow next week, 
on a trip that will also take them to the 
I cities of Kiev, Kishinev, Krasnador, and 
Kharkov. Their Moscow visit will coincide, 
as well, with the opening of the 21 -nation 
international exhibition there — Inprodmash- 
67— at which some 18 United States com- 
panies will be displaying their food process- 
ing, packaging, and distribution equipment. 

Add to this the series of industry- spon- 
sored or government-organized U.S. trade 
: croups that have operated in Poland, Hun- 
gary, Romania, and Bulgaria in the past few 
1 years — plus participation in numerous trade 
fairs and exhibits in this period— plus the 
initial U.S. trade mission to Czechoslovakia 
scheduled for later in 1967— and I believe 
you see examples of what I generally call a 
“steady movement from the permissive to 
the promotional’ * approach by our country 
as we consider East -West trade. 

There are, of course, numerous other di- 
mensions as well. 

One was the significant growth of United 
States trade last year with the Soviet Union 
and the nations of Eastern Europe to the 
highest level In the past two decades— with 
the single exception of 1964 when an unusu- 
ally large .volume of wheat shipments in- 
flated the total by $180 million. 

The two-way trade total in 1966 came to 
something over $375 million compared to 
$277 million in 1965. an increase on the order 
of 35 percent over-all, with a slightly larger 
increase in U.S. exports to the USSR, and 
Eastern Europe than in U.S. imports from 
these nations. From 1965 to 1966, the U.S. 
export total rose from $140 million to $198 
million, while the imports went from $138 
million to $178 million. 

Alongside aggregate U.S. two-way trade In 
1966 of about $55 billion this is not a very 
large total. Nor does it come to more than 
a small percentage of the volume of com- 
merce that flows between the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe and other major trading 
nations. „ . . 

For example, according to the preliminary 
figures that I have seen, trade between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and these 


services. Yet such trade constitutes an in- 
creasingly important share of exports east- 
ward by U.S. industrial and engineering Arms. 

An increasing number of such transactions 
have been licensed under the Export Control 
Act. 

There have been cases where the likely re- 
turn to the U.S. firm from the export of tech- 
nical data to Eastern Europe was several mil- 
lion dollars, and others often are known to 
total in the hundreds cf thousands. Cumu- 
latively, this element of East-West trade 
could represent a sizeable addition to the 
value of exports reported for only the ship- 
ment of goods. 

Although a generalization, we can say that 
United States participation in East- West 
trade is somewhat larger than suggested by 
the bare statistics, with a growth rate tnat 
is significant, and having potential for fu- 
ture expansion across a diverse range of 
peaceful products. 

Such expansion will not come automati- 
cally, however. Considerable effort to build 
and broaden and strengthen the bridges of 
peaceful trade are necessary at both ends ot 
the span. And considerable effort will be 
necessary to increase and enhance the flow 
of commerce across the bridges. 

Let us not underestimate the difficulties oi 
expanding trade at the Jiame time as we are 
strongly committed to resist Communist ag- 
gression in Vietnam. We have adopted y,h.at 
I describe as a “dual track” policy. With one 
hand we confront such aggression where it 
must be resisted, and our resolve is firm. But 
in a time where pressures increase on one 
front, we need pressure relief valves on artier 
fronts. Hence the desire to keep open chan- 
nels of communication — in education, travel, 
culture — as well as trade. 

President Johnson, carrying forward the 
efforts of the past three Administrations m 
today’s evolving world environment, has 
acted in a number of ways to liberalize, to 
stimulate, and to support East-West trade 
as a part of our over-all, long-term policy 
toward Eastern Europe and Soviet Russia. 

Export controls have been liberalized. 
More than, 400 non-strategic items were re- 
moved from the Commerce Departments 
Commodity Control List late last year. 
These products, which now can be shipped 
without e, specific license, cover a fcroad 
range including consumer products, textiles, 
certain metal manufactures and machinery, 
various chemical materials and products, and 
a considerable number of manufactured arti- 
cles. In addition, the process of sifting, re- 
fining, and updating this list is an ongoing 
one. We want to make sure that our control 
list is realistic and unburdened with exces- 
sive or ineffective coverage. 

Commercial credit facilities have been ex- 
tended. In Ills October 7th speech. President 
Johnson authorized the Export-Import Bank, 
to provide normal commercial credit 
antees on industrial export transactions with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia — as provided in July 1964 for exports 
to Romania. Commercial credit facilities are 


Federal Republic of Germany and these Romania, cornmerem 

nations last year exceed $2 billion contrasted an Important concomitant to trade tna^ 
, . . ^ Aom; fi at i t a fnr the Twiist and do receive our continuing s tte 


to the U.S. $375 million. Th<Tfigure for the 
United Kingdom was about $1 billion, and 
Japan, France, and Italy all fell in the range 
between $600 million and $1 billion. 

The United States total does take on added 
perspective, however, with consideration of 
two additional factors. 


must and do receive our continuing 
tion. 

At the same time, the President an- 
nounced that he had authorized the Export- 
Import Bank to extend a loan of some $50 
million to the Istituto Mobiliare Italia no to 
finance U.S. origin machine tools and other 


First, United States trade figures do not equipment for the automobile P^nt to t. 

, , i,. ,, iqHps firniRtniptfid' bv the Italian firm riAi in xat 


include exports by the overseas subsidiaries 
or licensees of U.S. firms. Rather, these are 
reflected in the trade statistics of host na- 
tions. Although solid figures are not avail- 
able, such trade between European-based 
U.S. subsidiaries and licensees #nd the 
USSR and Eastern Europe appears to be 
growing rapidly 


constructed by the Italian firm FIAT 3 n the 
Soviet Union. Eximbank participation en- 
courages U.S. businessmen to compete for 
these sales, assists FIAT in obtaining the 
finest equipment available, and tangibly ex- 
presses our support for projects designed to 
serve the consumer goods requirements of 
the people of the Soviet Union or Eastern 


Second, statistics are limited to com- , 
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we operate from the general approach that 
we would rather see traffic jams of automo- 
biles than of tanks. 

The East- West Trade Relations Act pro- 
posed by President Johnson can provide the 
. conditions under which steady expansion 
can come about by authorizing the Presi- 
dent to use non -discriminatory tariff treat- 
ment as a bargaining element in negotiating 
commercial agreements with these nations. 
The basis for this proposal was developed by 
a group of distinguished American business 
leaders led by Mr. Irwin Miller of the Cum- 
mins Engine Company. 

Realistic judgment does not suggest that 
such legislative authority in itself would set 
in motion an immediate flood of two-way 
trade. But the power to extend such tariff 
treatment, which currently applies only to 
Poland of the nations concerned, could cer- 
tainly help to increase the flow of East-West 
commerce. 

I think it is true that the implementation 
of non-discriminatory tariff treatment has 
psychological and political overtones as well 
as commercial importance. But if we are seri- 
ous about desiring to increase the levels of 
peaceful trade — which we are — then we 
should frankly face the impediments that 
exist and reduce them where possible. The 
Soviet Union and the nations of Eastern 
Europe will have to export to earn exchange 
to buy our products. We should recognize 
their need to operate under competitive con- 
ditions equal to other countries selling in 
our market. 

Of course, agreements reached under this 
act would have to be based on mutual bene- 
fits. In return for the benefits of MEN treat- 
ment, the United States may seek settlement 
of commercial disputes, arrangements for 
protection of industrial property, provisions 
for promotion of U.S, products, entry and 
travel of commercial representatives, ar- 
rangements for market access and fair treat- 
ment for our goods, and settlement of claims. 

Taken as a whole, as I say, these Admini- 
stration measures, represent a broad and 
energetic Administration approach. They are 
designed to reduce conspicuous obstacles to 
United States two-way trade with the Soviet 
Union andEastern Europe. 

Increasingly, we hope, the name of the 
game will become competition in each other’s 
markets consistent with normal commercial 
relationships that extend across other inter- 
national borders around the globe, and de- 
spite the differences in economic organiza- 
tion that exist between our countries. 

The challenges, then, will be clear at both 
ends of the bridge. We will have to become 
increasingly aware of each other’s market 
requirements, of competitive practices and 
conditions, of consumer likes and dislikes. 
We will have to develop advertising, promo- 
tional, and distribution techniques suited to 
the varying markets. We will have to be pa- 
tient and flexible, Xiong and time-consuming 
exchanges are probably necessary in order 
to build the kind of mutual confidence we 
hope for as part of "peaceful engagement.” 

This problem is neither simple nor insol- 
uble. To a considerable extent, the answer is 
likely to be fully realized only through ex- 
perience. Such experience as has been gained 
by Western businessmen negotiating in the 
Soviet Union indicates the need for patient 
and skilled bargaining techniques. Experi- 
ence of Soviets and Eastern European state 
trading agencies has probably shown them 
the need to adapt to the competitive de- 
mands of our free economies. 

A number of approaches present them- 
selves for the acquisition and broadening of 
such experience. Perhaps, to speed the 
orientation process, trade officials of the So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe will want to 
broaden commercial relationships with busi- 
nessmen in this country, and particularly 
importers. Perhaps it will be desirable in 


some cases to contract certain business serv- 
ices in the United States, at least during this 
orientation process. 

Or again, possibly businessmen and trade 
officials on both sides might think in terms 
of general approaches to broadening com- 
munications. Trade missions or fact finding 
tours, such as the TIME Inc. and Business 
International group visits, are undoubtedly 
useful. The use of business publications 
stimulates exchange of business or market- 
ing information. Obviously, there are a good 
many alternate routes that could be fol- 
lowed. 

As well as Increased sales in each other’s 
markets, this process could also lead to fur- 
ther expansion in the future through explo- 
ration of new trading techniques, or *the 
reexamination of existing trade tools for ap- 
plication to trade between the United States 
and these nations. To cite one example, it 
may be that' the technique of switch trad- 
ing — which is proving useful elsewhere — 
could have an application. As I have sug- 
gested, however, time, effort, and experi- 
ence must interact before such specifics 
emerge. 

The essential aim in this current period is 
to get the ball moving — to allow the dy- 
namics of peaceful international commerce 
to come fully into play here as in other areas 
of world trade that have seen such surging 
expansion. 

Past this point, I cannot stress strongly 
enough the primary role of American busi- 
ness in this whole process of growth. While 
the government-to-government aspects of 
world trade can be decisive, the fact re- 
mains that in our system there Is no busi- 
ness without business. 

From a great many indications, there is 
indeed at the present time impressive and 
growing interest in the American business 
community in the potentials of East- West 
trade, just as an increasingly favorable com- 
mercial climate appears to be emerging in 
the nations of this region. 

International cooperative efforts under 
way today also hold promise of important 
progress in the vital field of industrial prop- 
erty, particularly in connection with patents. 

This is a complex and difficult area where 
material accomplishment comes slowly, but 
the plusses to date are encouraging. They in- 
clude : 

Soviet accession to the International Con- 
vention for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, or Paris Convention, the leading 
international treaty in the patent and trade- 
mark field. 

Subsequent USSR and Eastern European 
support for the U.S. proposal, in the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Paris Convention, that 
set in motion current detailed consideration 
of an international patent cooperation treaty. 

Formation of a state trading agency known 
as Licensintorg in the Soviet Ministry of For- 
eign Trade to handle foreign licensing mat- 
ters including promotion of export-import 
arrangements in this field. 

And issuance of basic Soviet publications 
in this field in English translation. 

These are positive steps in an area that 
bears particularly on trade in the new prod- 
ucts and processes that are staples in U.S. 
business overseas. In particular, they stimu- 
late the confidence that is fundamental to 
increased commerce. 

So, in summary, what we see today 
throughout this broad field of U.S. trade 
with the USSR and Eastern Europe are new 
activity, new interest, new developments. The 
picture is one of movement, and the direc- 
tion is toward expansion and liberalization. 
We are increasingly talking of contracts 
rather than contrasts. 

One very significant part of the picture Is 
the notably increased national interest and 
national debate on this vital subject across 
the United States— by business groups, in 
the newspapers, at meetings such as this one, 


and among the general public. I applaud this, 
both because healthy, vigorous national dia- 
logue — pro or con — is at the very heart of 
our democratic process, and because the 
views expressed by the business community 
and others provide important contributions 
to the President and the Congress in their 
considerations and decisions affecting East- 
West trade. I hope that this discussion can 
separate the myths and the realities of the 
situation, and that our policy directions are 
based on realistic appraisals rather than 
emotional reactions. 

All that we have said notwithstanding, I 
believe it is abundantly clear that the nu- 
merous diverse influences on the future of 
East- West trade that we have been discuss- 
ing remain subordinate in impact to one 
single central determinant. I am referring, of 
course, to the general climate of relations 
between the United States and these na- 
tions. 

In this regard, President Johnson has ex- 
pressed United States hopes and intentions 
in a brief, historically eloquent declaration: 

"Our objective,” he said, “is not to continue 
the Cold War, but to end it.” 

In the years to come, mounting traffic 
across the bridge of commerce between our 
nations could be one very effective element 
in achieving this objective for our own peo- 
ple and all of the peoples of the world. 


RUMANIA WILL AGAIN BE FREE 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
on May 10, 1877, independence came to 
Rumania. May 10 stands as a symbol of 
a proud history and of freedom valiantly 
won. Rumanian Independence Day, 1967, 
however, is marked with mixed emotion. 
It is with pride that we note the forti- 
tude and courage of the Rumanian peo- 
ple as reflected by their history. It is also 
a source of pride that here in America 
citizens of Rumanian extraction have 
contributed those noble qualities to our 
national life. 

However, it is disheartening that this 
holiday cannot be celebrated within the 
boundaries of a nation whose history is 
so steeped in love of freedom. The Com- 
munist dictatorship imposed by the So- 
viet Union on the Rumanian people has 
ripped this day from the calendar just 
as it has tom freedom away from that 
once proud and happy land. Today in 
Rumania dissent is not tolerated; free- 
dom does not exist. 

The Communist dictatorship has tried 
to force the people to forget this day and 
their proud history. There will be no 
singing of the national anthem today in 
Bucharest, but we know that love of free- 
dom persists in Rumania. It is for us here 
to give voice to the thoughts and desires 
which Rumanians cannot express in 
their own homeland. 

Rumanians have known oppression 
before in their long history. Theirs is a 
nation of a great history and noble tra- 
dition. Let the Communist dictators be 
reminded that Rumania lived under the 
tyranny of the Ottoman Turks for 400 
years. Since the time of Peter the Great 
it has been invaded 10 times by power- 
hungry neighbors, including Russia. 
However, the Rumanian people finally 
won their freedom, and for six decades 
stood proud as a free nation. They will 
once again take their proper place 
among freedom-loving peoples and free 
nations. Freedom won after centuries of 
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struggle and once enjoyed In happier 
days cannot remain suppressed. 

We look forward with them to the day 
when they will be free. Our prayer is that 
on another May 10 in the not too distant 
future, Rumania will once again stand 
proud among the family of free nations. 


LAW DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
SPONG 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on Law 
Day every year the Nation is reminded 
of the vital role of the law and the 
lawyer in the functioning of our society. 
On May 1, 1967, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Spong! ad- 
dressed the Roanoke, Virgina, Bar Asso- 
ciation. He called on the members of the 
bar to expand on their traditional role of 
leadership and to engage in “a wider 
range of participation” and “a new kind 
of commitment to persevering and guid- 
ing today’s changing society ” 

In particular, the junior Senator from 
Virginia charged the legal profession 
with the responsibility of applying its 
capacity for objective and unemotional 
reasoning to the solution of the pressing 
problems that face us today. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I agree with the Senator’s conclu- 
sion that the lawyers of the country have 
much to contribute to our society beyond 
their activities within the profession it- 
self. Senator Spong spoke from personal 
conviction and experience that is rooted 
in his longstanding involvement in civic; 
and bar affairs. Prior to his election to 
this body he was scheduled to serve this 
year as president of the Virginia State 
Bar Association. 

Mr. President, I commend to Senators 
and to the members of the legal profes- 
sion throughout the country Senator 
Spong’s excellent address before the 
Roanoke Bar Association. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in thej 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Address by Senator Spong 

This afternoon I should like to examine 
briefly the lawyer’s traditional role in society 
against the background of some of the maf- 
jor problems presently facing the United 
States at home and abroad. 

We lawyers are often reminded that w6 
possess, or are thought to possess, a set olf 
characteristics which uniquely equip us to 
perform important leadership services to sop 
ciety: an understanding of society derived 
from broad contact with many of Its various 
segments, an analytical approach to its prob- 
lems, an ability to see the possible validity 
of different conflicting alternatives, an ob- 
jectivity in evaluating their respective 
merits, and a capacity for realism— for recog- 
nition of the possible. Lawyers, we are told, 
can disagree without being disagreeably 
they can resolve seemingly unresolvable 
conflicts. 

These qualities have been attributed to us 
as lawyers and we have been considered par- 
ticularly well suited to perform certain 
leadership functions vitally important to ja 
Democracy— to mediate between the diver- 
gent forces of society and to bind them to- 
gether so that society csm continue as 
viable entity. John W. Davis, a thoughtful 
and scholarly attorney of national repulse, 
speaking of the lawyer’s role in an earlier 
and more stable period in our country’s his- 
tory, said: 


"True, we build no bridges. We raise no 
! towers. We construct no engines. We paint 
no pictures— unless as amateurs for our 
principal amusement. There is little of all 
i that we do which the eye of man can see. 
But we smooth out difficulties; we relieve 
: stress; we correct mistakes; we take up other 
; men’s burdens and by our efforts we make 
I possible the peaceful life of men in a peace- 
| ful state. We may not construct the levers, 
pistons and wheels of society, but we supply 
l the lubrication that makes its even running 
! possible/' 

And, even earlier, in the first half of the 
' Nineteenth Century, the French philosopher 
De Toquevtlle recognized a unique place for 
the lawyer in our American democracy when 
1 he wrote: 

“The profession of the law is the only 
i aristocracy that can exist in a democracy 
without doing violence to its nature.” But, 

, how valid are these observations on the 
, lawyer’s role in society in light of today’s 
problems? 

Last Friday, General Westmoreland con- 
fidently predicted ultimate victory for his 
troops should they continue to receive the 
support of those on the home front. The 
enemy, he stated, believed our Achilles heel 
is our national resolve. It is obvious that 
those in Hanoi — who in past weeks have re- 
buffed overtures for peace talks from the 
President, from U Thant and most recently 
from the Canadians — believe that we will 
prove no different from the French, that ulti- 
mately the war will become politically un- 
acceptable in Washington, just as it once did 
in Paris, and ultimately we will withdraw. 

Never in our history have we faced a 
crucial national matter which more excited 
divergent passions than the Vietnamese war. 
Yet never have we faced a situation — except 
briefly perhaps in the Cuban missle crisis — 
which demanded cool heads, Iron nerves, un- 
derstanding of issues, evaluation of the 
enemy and realistic appreciation of the con- 
sequences of our moves and the enemy s 
countermoves. 

If our resolve deteriorates, if the commu- 
nists can back us down by fear, attrition or 
internal division, the implications for the 
future of the free world are grim to con- 
template. For, if the communist world finds 
that our pledge to stand and fight is but a 
hollow bluff, the credibility of our deterrent 
shield will be broken. That we mean what we 
say is the major force which has checked the 
spread of communism in all parts of the 
globe. 

But the holocaust we seek to avoid by 
proving our determination will just as surely 
come upon us if we become too reckless in 
our application of power. As we approach the 
point where only a few more steps may force 
the hand of China and Russia, our own hand 
must become ever steadier and our Judgment 
ever more precise. 

And all the while swirls around us the 
more emotional and piteous cries of those 
who say we must withdraw and the more 
angry and strident demands of those who 
say we must indiscriminately spread the war. 

Here at home we face poverty, ignorance, 
disease and crime in the core cities of our 
metropolitan areas. And we have come to 
fear the long, hot summers of unrest and 
violence, or racial tensions and riots in our 
city streets. 

Domestic problems are not confined to 
city limits. Those who have fled the core 
cities face threats that do not respect geo- 
graphic boundaries— air and water pollution, 
traffic problems resulting from automobiles 
being produced faster than highways can be 
constructed to accommodate them. 

Our rapidly expanding population finds it- 
self, ironically, threatened by the harmful 
side effects of many activities which are car- 
ried oh for our benefit. Air, water, soil and 
wildlife are being consumed and blighted in 
frightening proportions. The Los Angeles 


smog and the New York water shortage are 
not isolated events. They are the first symp- 
toms of disaster caused by our rapid growth 
which can and will sweep the country un: ess 
intelligently dealt with. 

Our ancestors could move West m tne 
face of these problems — but this is no longer 
an avenue of escape. There is a real and 
menacing danger that* unless we face up to 
this set of problems squarely and forth- 
rightly and immediately, our children will 
not have sufficient fresh water to drink, pure 
air to breathe or natural beauty to enjoy. 

As countless local, sta1>e and national laws 
and regulations are passed to fight air and 
water pollution, to make automobile travel 
safer, to zone, to preserve and conserve na- 
tural beauty, we are reminded of John 
Stuart Mill’s observation concerning the 
eternal struggle between liberty and au- 
thority. 

No government can be effective unless the 
people have confidence in their appointed 
and elected representatives. This confidence 
has undergone a severe strain on the na- 
tional level in the past few years. 

The month of April h as been spent in the 
Senate debating the controversial Presi- 
dential Campaign Fund Act of 1966. There is 
genuine concern today regarding the cost 
of campaigning for high public office, con- 
cerning disclosure of the source of campaign 
funds and the use of political funds for pri- 
vate purposes. 

And there hi also concern regarding con- 
flict of interests, nepotism, disclosure of 
assets and income and outside business i ac- 
tivities by Congressional employees. The 
problem of ethics in government is by no 
means confined to the national scene. The 
very papulation growth and development 
earlier mentioned has created new tempta- 
tions in every state and Locality. 

What I have said about Viet Nam, about 
the new areas which government on all levels 
will occupy, and about the apparent la 3k of 
appreciation for necessary adherence to the 
highest standard of propriety by all -,ho&e 
in public life has particular implications for 
the legal community. 

The traditional commitment of a lawyer 
to his cause and to his client, no matter how 
long or hard the proceeding, equips him to 
provide our Bociety with some of the determi- 
nation and staying power needed in our 
struggle in Viet Nam. 

And he should be able to help the more 
confused elements of our population. Once 
the consequences of withdrawal or unre- 
strained application of power are grasped and 
stripped of emotionalism, the narrow road 
we have to walk should be obvious. 1 would 
urge the members of the bar to help carry 
forward to the American people the case for 
determined reason. 

The new facts of domestic existence 3n the 
last third of the Twentieth Century arc cap- 
able of legal proof. I have spoken of the in- 
creasing population, diminishing water re- 
resources, polluted air, desperate urban 
slums, and disappearing woods and -wildlife. 
Once the evidence is presented the lawyer 
should be able to reach logical conclusions 
concerning the necessity and methods for 
dealing with them. Again his training should 
allow him to dissect and evaluate the mod- 
ern appropriateness of the traditions handed 
down to us from the f rontier and the wilder- 
ness-traditions forged by the same k.nd of 
people bait In a different set of facts. He 
should be able to retain the features which 
are inherent in our personal characteristics 
while developing the best new tools to deal 
with the problems of today. This requires 
thought, study and application by many who 
feel they have no place in the world of poli- 
tics. No one of you with talent has the right 
to sit disinterested and self-satisfied on the 
sidelines. 


In the field of proper conduct for those on 
every level in public life, it is becoming in- 
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